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WORLD’S LARGEST SALE 

TO BESPOKE A MERCHANT TAILORS A THE 
MAKERS OF WOMEN’S TAILORED CLOTHES 


Going up ? 

rpHE report of the Trades Union Congress made public this week 
■ will do a great deal to improve the tceling between industrial 
sections which have trades unions and industrial sections which don t. 
S i) no denying .he fac. that among large seehons of he ropul^ 
non which arc not affiliated to some trade union there is as much 
suspicion towards organisation as there is suspicion among unionists 
mS workin, meS who refuse to form join or have them wage 
demands decided for them b> a union. This is unavoidable. The 
issue is controversial, and controversy is bound to arise from it. 

Particularly during such unsettled economic times as obtain at 
present does the non-unionist have material to leed his grievance. 
He secs the almost automatic presentation of one pay claim after 
another and decides to himself that such demands are based upon the 
necessity for a full-time executive to justify its existence. It he be 
an unaffiliated " clerical ” worker he remembers bitterly how steeply 
the relative standard of living of his own section has nosedived and 
he forgets that to he just to unions he should remember that regular 
demands are not so much the result of automatic having a go. but 
due to the fact that drawn-out negotiations between representa ive 
bodies cannot keep pace with a rapidly asccnd.ng cost of l vin^ 
How much wage claims accelerate the ascendance is a subject o 
complex to be argued here. c 

The T U.C report states, “Trade unionists cannot contract out of 
the difficulties facing the community,” and certainly it should be 
remembered that the idea of unionism is based fundamentally upon 
a community as opposed to individuals. Indeed in that basis he* 
both the strength and the weakness of “ organisation Though union 
gives strength in negotiation, negotiated wage claims for large sections 
of workers are bound to affect the national economy. Tor, however 
small may be the individual amounts concerned, their cumulative etlect 
must be serious to a nation tottering on the edge of bankruptcy. 

The T.U.C. report, whilst supporting the idea that the nation cannot 
at present afford large wage increases, qualified the statement with a 
proviso that the lowest paid workers must be allowed the right to 
demand more when the cost of living climbs above the income. 
Everyone will sympathise with the lowest paid workers but there 
are certain labour sections who like to negotiate their wage claims 
on a basis of relation to other sections of the labour community—and 
it is advisable for the T.U.C. to suggest steps which will negative an> 
trend towards relative all-round rises resulting from notched-up 
incomes in the lower brackets. 

The fact that most of the “ crises ” forecast by a succession ol 
governments have not had an immediate effect upon wage earners in 
Britain, may well be because they have been temporarily offset by 
continual wage increases. These temporary palliatives, however, will 
surely have an even more distressing effect when we are finally called 
to face the economic music and the necessity for a period where 
increases in wages can be given only where added production is 
achieved or added responsibility accepted, seems to be the only real 
answer to the recurring financial crisis. 


^IINCE the report from Hollywood that cinema extras had com- 
^ plained about casting directors using tailors' dummies for crowd 
work and had extracted a promise that such threats to full employment 
would be dispensed with, the dummy has been lying low and say in' 
nuffin'. 

But this week he has forced himself back into the news. From 
Stockholm comes a report that an escaped Swedish convict posed in 
a tailor’s shop window whilst on the run. but was detected when a fly 
tickled his nose and he was forced to scratch. 

Though the surprise of window shoppers at (1) seeing a gent's natty 
summer suiting suddenly go mobile, or (2) finding themselves 
examining an apparently advertised model in prison garb, is well worth 
dwelling upon, we gave our time over to the reflection that the Holly¬ 
wood trick of dummies impersonating men has at last been fuliv 
revenged . . . until we read a report from even nearer home. 

In preparation for the coming season we hear that Doncaster Rovers 
have been using a tailor's dummy placed well out on the wing as a 
practice passing target for half-backs and inside forwards. This 
seems to put the dummies one up again but a combination of these 
two reports is worth consideration. Even the Stockholm window 
shoppers' amazement will be as nothing to that of the Rovers centre 
forward should the dummy on the wing come to life like its Swedish 
brother and boot the ball right back. 
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AROUND THE TOWN 


\T 39. Conduit Street. W.l, is the 
attractive shop of J. Dege and 
Sons Ltd., but linked with that name 
outside their premises are the names 
of three other tailoring firms now 
incorporated with the house of Dege. 
This amalgamation began in 1939 
when the business of Wilkinson and 
Son. the robe makers and Court 
tailors, was taken over by Messrs. 
Dege. who were then at number 13, 
Conduit Street. Two years later, 
bomb damage forced them to move to 
Clifford Street where they shared 
premises until last year. Then they 
moved once again back to their 
present address in Conduit Street, at 
which juncture Daniels & Co. and 
Winter & Tracy—both already in 
residence — were incorporated. Com¬ 
bining the different connections and 
specialities of these firms, the present 
establishment has an interesting 
background history. 

Managing director W. G. Skinner, 
representing the third generation of 
Golden Mile tailors in his family, 
outlined the story as he showed me 
round a week or so back. “Apart 
from the various regimental appoint¬ 
ments held by each firm.” explained 
Mr. Skinner, “which, of course, they 
have kept, it is our policy to keep our 
clientele separate to the extent that 
customers deal with the representatives 
of their old firm. Accounting and the 
administration of the business is 
central, but a Winter & Tracy 
customer, for example, has always 
been greeted by a familiar face, and 
any little peculiarities he may like in 
the cut or making of his clothes are 
faithfully continued by our system." 

1 learnt that Daniels & Co., who 


Pictured here is 
the “ P h i t w e 11 
shooting jacket made 
by Dege and Sons, 
showing one of the 
deep pleats half 
open. 

were originally in 
business at Wool¬ 
wich, leaving there 
only when the Mili¬ 
tary Academy closed, 
retain the names of 
many Gunner 
officers among their 
customers. Known 
as the Royal Artil¬ 
lery tailors, “ Daniels 
of Woolwich ” are 
still sought out by 
members and ex¬ 
members of the 
regiment. 

Looking round these spacious 

Conduit Street premises l was inter¬ 
ested in the elegant appearance of the 
front of the house—appropriately 
decorated with military and sporting 
mementoes—and in the series of well- 
lighted and well-designed fitting rooms 
which I saw. Probing further into the 
interior. 1 discovered a workroom 

which was also an advertisement for 
the planning and administration of 
Dege and Sons. On the ground floor 
and with excellent day-lighting, con¬ 
ditions for working were exemplary. 
Sitting on a bench in the traditional 
cross-legged style was their oldest 
workman, Mr. Child, who at the age 
of 75 has a record of sixty-two years 
in tailoring. 

With the approach of the Corona¬ 
tion, Messrs. Dege anticipate one of 
those periodical bursts of activity 
which are the lot of the robe maker. 
This side of tailoring was particularly 
the province of the Wilkinson & Son 
branch of the business, and in the 
basement there are many records and 
relics of a long lifetime as Court 
tailors. Among other interesting 
entries in their ledgers, 1 was shown 
the order and specification for the 
Coronation robe which they made for 
the late King George VI. 

The cost of these elaborate robes is 
necessarily high for, apart from the 
vast amount of time and work which 
goes into the production of suitable 
magnificence for State occasions, the 
price of the materials used is very 
high. 1 asked Mr. Skinner about some 
hand-loomed crimson velvet which 1 
found among other exotic materials 
stacked up in the shop. “ That works 
out at just under £10 a yard—exclud¬ 


ing tax,” he told me. I put it down. 

Turning from the discussion of 
State regalia to the more mundane 
matter of sporting clothes, a speciality 
of the house was produced for my 
inspection. Illustrated at the head of 
this page and known as the “Phitwcll 
shooting coat, it is a garment which 
was invented and developed by the 
firm. The story goes that the idea 
came to Mr. Dege one Sunday morn¬ 
ing while he was in church- during 
the sermon, in all probability. A 
variation on the Norfolk jacket theme, 
the coat is designed to combine the 
maximum of freedom for movement 
with clean lines and no suspicion of 
baggincss in its appearance, rtow well 
they have succeeded can be judged 
from the photograph. Elastic lacing 
which supplies a slight tension to the 
lining of the coat keeps the deep back 
pleats in shape, at the same time 
allowing unrestricted movement of the 
shoulders and arms. 

Apart from such occasional innova¬ 
tions Dege and Sons do not go in for 
sartorial experiments. They do not 
profess a style of the house and are 
conservative in their ideas on this 
subject. A good example of their 
work is seen in the country coat which 
is featured this week in the Other 
People's Jackets department. 

Last year, Mr. Skinner told me. 
one-fifth of their total output was 
exported and this figure looks like 
being larger still this year. Nor, in 
view of such orders as the £700 one 
which had just been completed for a 
South American family, is this fact 
surprising. It is their policy to go 
out to look for customers abroad even 
if they would be averse to such an idea 
at home. With another important firm 
of London tailors, they share a repre¬ 
sentative who is in the United States 
for three months each year. Methods 
of long distance measuring used 
include photography. This blend of 
strictly up-to-date efficiency with old 
world elegance seemed to me to be 
characteristic of the establishment. 

Scene in Spain 

1 UST back from Spain, my impres- 
M sions of tailoring in that country 
are that the bespoke tailor thrives, 
having much less competition from the 
outfitter than he does here. Even a 
small town may boast more bespoke 
tailors than ready-to-wear merchants. 
Spanish jackets suggest American 
influence. Raised trouser seams are 
de rigueur. 

Starveling 
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PAY CLAIM FOR WAGES COUNCIL? 
Bespoke may get fresh wage demand 

■FOLLOWING the main discussion at today's (Friday) special meetingol? the 
* National Executive of the National Union of Tailors and ^« rnc "‘^ orker f s 
in London the advisability of advancing new wage claims tor SI ™! 1 " lin 

the Union including bespoke tailoring may be considered. At toda^ 
it is expected that the Union will decide to submit to the appropriate Wage 
Council the claim for a 6d. per hour rise which has twice been rejected by tne 
Wholesale Clothing Manufacturers’ Federation. 

Readers may remember that the call for a wage increase to cover all wc rker 
in the nation's clothing industries was sounded at last Septembers biennial 
conference of the N.U.T.G.W. at Blackpool. A Union spokesman reminded us 
on Tuesday, this week, that when in¬ 
creases for members are being sought 
the first set of employers approached 
are those comprising the largest group, 
i.e.. the W.C.M.F. Increases for 
workers in the lighter sections of the 
industry follow and so early next 
month there will be an application to 
the Shirt, Collar and Tie Federation. 

This will probably be followed by 
applications on behalf of the Union’s 
dress and light clothing section, hat, 
cap and millinery section and. 


Scheme for stability 

“WHETHER we like to admit it 
’’ or not. we had better turn 
over in our minds some scheme 
whereby the maximum amount of 
price stability can be attained in the 
industry, making it possible tor grower, 
manufacturer and consumer to regu¬ 
late their economy.’’ said J. H. 
Moo I man. Chairman ol the South 
African Wool Hoard, last week, in a 
speech to the Annual Congress of 
Woolgrowcrs. 


possibly, bespoke tailoring section. 

NEW PROVISIONS IN REVISED P. TAX LEAFLET 
Special D-aggregate Code Numbers 

T> EGISTERED bespoke tailors and their trade associations this week received 
** a new pamphlet on Purchase Tax and D Relief from the T«mmLSS.oners 
of Customs and Excise. Datelined August 1952 it is Notice 78D (Revised), 
supersedes No. 78D (March 1952) and incorporates changes made during the 
passage through Parliament of this year’s Finance Bill and decisions published 
by the Commissioners up to June 30, 1952. IIW . , . 

Since the release of the Revised Notice last Friday H.M. Customs and 
Excise have decided that in the case of certain combinations of garments where 
aggregation of D’s is permitted, special code numbers may be used when 
describing goods instead of the several individual code numbers which would 
otherwise be necessary. Aggregation of D’s is dealt with in paragraph 6, page 16 
of Notice No. 78D (Revised). 

Instead of quoting the code numbers M.3(a). M.4 and M.5(a) for a jacket, 
waistcoat and trousers the tailor can now write down the special code number 
S.l when he wishes to refer to a man’s orthodox three-piece suit during 
accounting or invoicing. 


GOLDEN SQUARE READY NEXT MONTH 
Progress report from Westminster Council 

CENTRE of the woollen textile industry. Golden Square, of London’si West 
i Fnd is it present undergoing extensive face-lifting operations but it was 
stated £ the**Westminster City Council this week that the Square is expected 
to be ready for public use again at the end of September. 1 he t ounc.l cannot 
vet give a definite date for the reopening. i „r, , r 

Readers will recall that alterations to the Square were embarked upon after 
a feature was published in The Tailor and Cutter last November calling a tention 
to the disgraceful state of the Squate. which had been lain waste by the war 
!„d general decay the years whreh followed^ The tag™*, arcub.ed among 

ment. Cabinet Ministers and tenants of 
the streets and areas in the immediate 
vicinity of the Square. It pointed out 
that Golden Square was a very dirty 
shop window for an export trade 
which had a reputation throughout the 
world for elegance and beauty. 

Soon after, it was announced that 
a sum of money was to be given over 
to improving the Square’s appearance 
and work began on the Square early 
in May. Although the terrace has been 
paved, and flower beds prepared, the 
dilapidated central statue was still 
there on Tuesday this week. A Square 
tenant remarked: “ I hope the W.C.C. 
will remove that eyesore soon and 
install a fountain in its place.” 


Other special code numbers of 
interest to bespoke tailors are: S.2. for 
man’s two-piece comprising M.3(a) 
and M.5(a); S.4, woman’s coat/cloak 
(W.l(a)) with detachable hood (W.24); 

S.5, woman’s coat/cloak (W.2(a)) also 
with (W.24); S.6, woman’s 2-piece 
suit of W.3(a) and W.6(a); S.7, 

woman’s 2-piece suit of W.3(c) and 
W.6(b); S.8, woman’s 3-piece ensemble 
coat and suit of W.l(a), W.3(a) and 
W.6(a); S.9, woman’s 3-piece of 

W.2(a), W.3(c) and W.6(b); S.10, 
woman’s 2-piece (short coat and dress) 
comprising W.4(b) and W.7(b). 

DROP IN RAYON USAGE FOR WORSTED PRODUCTION 

I^AILY production rates in June were slightly higher in all sections of the wool 

industry than in May when allowance is made for the smaller number of 
working days. This was announced by the Board of Trade with the release of 
the latest wool output and employment figures. 

The shift back to the use of wool and away from ether fibres, noted in the 
first quarter, continued in the second quarter of the year. The percentage of 
wool in the total was 77, a larger figure than for any quarter of 1951. 

There has been a particularly sharp fall in the usage of rayon on the 
worsted side of the industry. 


TREASURY REPLIES TO CRITICS 

“ Misinterpretation result of ignoring provisos 


T AST week’s forecast made by the Treasury in their “ Bulletin for Industry ” 
^ concerning a fall in the price of clothing has been the subject of some angry 
comment in trade organisations this week. 

E. Levy, president-elect of the N.F.M.T., Yorkshire area, and Secretary of 
the Sheffield branch, referred to it as “another of the too-frequent, misleading 
and mischievous statements” put out by the Treasury. 

"On the very day the Treasury issued its report.” he said, “the Wages 
Council of the retail drapery, outfitting and footwear trades returned its proposals 
for pay increases to Sir Waiter Monckton. It is almost certain an order will be 
made raising the rates of pay. Higher wages in other industries will also have 
their repercussions on retail prices, as all these extra costs will have to be passed 
on to the consumers.” 

Replying to the criticism, the 
Treasury points out that the original 
article referred to a possible fall in 
retail, not manufacturers’, prices. A 
Treasury spokesman told The Tailor 
and Cutter that some misinterpretation 
of the Bulletin had resulted from a 
tendency to ignore their important 
provisos concerning the level of wages 
and overheads. Some Press reports, 
had apparently lead tradesmen astrax 
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I.W.S.‘WOOL TIME’ CAMPAIGN TO HELP TRADE 
Sales training courses in five cities 

\ FULL-COLOUR introductory leaflet giving full details 
A autumn promotion campaign "Wool Time is being distributed by the 
International Wool Secretariat to all sections of the manufacturing, wholesale 
and retail trades selling wool merchandise. ... 

Wool Time ’’ has been planned so that everyone concerned with the selling 
of wool merchandise can profitably associate their publicity and displays with 
the promotion which is designed to help tight the continuing trade recession. 

P The selling theme of the promotion, which takes place in September. 
October and November, with particular emphasis on the week September -9- 
Octobcr 4 is ” You Get Your Money’s Worth Out Of Wool. 

Another feature of the promotion will be a series of intensive sales train¬ 
ing courses which will be held in 
Glasgow (September 9-11); Man¬ 
chester (September 16-18); Cardiff 
(October 8-10); Newcastle (October 
14-16), and Birmingham (October 27- 
30). 

Subjects include ** The Art Of 
Salesmanship”; "Know Your Wool 
Fabrics ” Caring For Wool Gar¬ 
ments “Wool Selling Points” and 
Trade Terms And Definitions.” A 
number of colour films which show 
wool processes and style and fashion 
points will be shown to the students 
attending the courses. Retailers in the 
areas concerned are invited to write to 
the l.W.S. for details of these training 
courses. 


August 22, 1952 

Textile exports lower 

rpHE Board of Trade’s survey of the 
1 first and second quarters of this 
year records significant changes in the 
textile trade of the U.K. Most of the 
reduction in the value of textiles ex¬ 
ported to the non-sterling area resulted 
from the decline in trade with Western 
Europe. Exports of textiles to the 
Colonies declined by 6 per cent, while 
the same export group to the inde¬ 
pendent members ot the sterling 
Commonwealth fell by 52 per cent. 


NEW ACTIVITY FOR THE T.s and O.s 
Technical side added to the benevolent 

VE\3 departure in the activities of the Tailors and Outfitters Assistants Mutual 
> .Association l a plan to hold lectures for members during the com.ng w.nte 
season However, the Secretary of the Association informed us las wee* that 
although the idea has been followed up fundamentally as a f^t^if 
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So when writing for patterns 
please mention The Tailor and 
Cutter and clearly state type 
of material required, shade, 
and approximate weight. _ 


“ALL-YEAR-ROUND COTTONS” TREND IN U.S.A. 
Hope to beat wool on its own ground 

(COTTON fabrics that can be worn all the year round are **J^fctalen^by 

£= r::r.s 

Unon these fabrics the U.S. cotton industry is pinning its hopes of beating 
wool o P n itso^ ground. ” They resemble wool in -^ry way-except ,n warmth 
and price.” said a buyer for a big New York department storc^ 

Woven in “ tweeds,” “ flannels ” and herring-bone styles usually 
associated only with woollens, the cotton fabrics^can take brighter dyes than 
woollen materials and are made "crease-resistant by impregnating them with 
resin They can be laundered and pressed at home, thus saving cleaning bills 
which are incurred with woollens. A Ngw York firm which has donc 

a lot to develop the new cottons claims 
that they compare with fine light¬ 
weight worsteds. The fabrics weigh 
slightly less than four ounces per 
square yard—about half the weight of 
lightweight worsteds and twice the 
weight of summer cottons. 

Another mill is weaving cotton on 
bedspread looms to achieve a “ wool¬ 
like ” texture. It claims that these 
fabrics look and feel like wool, but 
are pre-shrunk and washable. 

Manufacturers of the new cotton 
fabric are now busy getting their wares 
accepted by the public. It has taken 
five years to get them accepted by 
designers. . , , . 

Well-known designers have included 
dresses in the new material in their 
collections. Shops have bought these 
designs rind are reproducing them. A 
big advertising campaign has been 
conducted in the women’s papers. 
The dresses are now in the shops in 
quantity. 

Wage claim deferred 
pending an enquiry 

A N application from a Trade Union 
that the wages of tailors and 
tailoresses in the Passenger Transport 
Department of Liverpool Corporation 
should be increased has been con¬ 
sidered by the Department Estab¬ 
lishments (Special) Sub-Committee ol 
the Establishment (Special) Committee 
and has been deferred consideration 
pending an enquiry by the Establish¬ 
ment Officer. 


sion. Lectures will be held at Tailor 
and Cutter House and will start at 
6.30 p.in. „ , 

Every Tailors* and Outfitters Asso¬ 
ciation meeting wiil be held on the 
first Thursday in each month front 
September next to February, 1953. 
both months inclusive. 

Here is a list of some of the subjects 
which are up for the coming Winter 
Season: 

Thursday, Sept. 4: “Open Discus¬ 
sion" Thursday, Oct. 2: Lecture on 
“ The Trade Press ” by George White. 
Assistant Editor. “ The Tailor and 
Cutter.” Thursday, Nov. 6: Points 
of Style in Men’s Clothes” by A. A. 
Whife. Technical Editor. “The Tailor 
and Cutter.” Thursday, Dec. 4: 
“ Feminine Viewpoint on Tailoring 
bv Leonora Curry. Thursday, Jan. 1: 
“ Military Garments” by R. Noel 
Allen. Thursday, Feb. 5: “ Whys and 
Wherefores of Wool ” by S. E. 
Gerrard of William Sang and Co. Ltd. 

The Winter Programme of the 
Association also includes the A.G.M. 
on Thursday, May 7, and the Annual 
Festival Dinner and Dance at the 
Park Lane Hotel, on Feb. 28. 


• • ■ 
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“BESPOKE MEN NOT FROZEN OUT" 

U.S.A.F. explains position for British tailors 

I> EUENT complaints by tailors that the l.S. Armed ****** bin'll 

Sr tz .* 

that (as usual) the wholesale tail Ion .have sihown 1 io ^ ; * buti according to a 
have been granted an entrte to certain U.S- • • on special services 

U.S.A.F. spokesman, this ,s because they havegoffered U ^ ;mml 

for the Americans. They have arranged for P* ^ these firms it is 

Purchase Tax and it was stressed that in any 

possible for military personnel to order a individual snecifications. 

cloth they choose m any style and made up to• their imn ■ gnot ljkc 
But it was pointed out to us that if any b P thev were 

the clothes they were supplied with by »‘“>rxwiiVheir clothes in the ordinary 
perfectly at liberty to go outside the camp and buy their cioin 

shops. _ . 

One American warrant officer who 
did so recently was intrigued by the 
ripping ritual in the bespoke tailor s 
fitting room. When advised that it is 
normal trade practice, the W.O. said 
it was something which he had never 
seen done by the stations tailors. 

It is easy to sympathise with tailors 
who feel that representatives of the 
truly bespoke trade should be allowed 
into the camps—but it seems that 
most complaints seem to be based on 
the fact that business has not been 
easily and comfortably put in the way 
of bespoke tailors and, in consequence, 
the liver wholesalers have reaped the 
reward of taking a little trouble. 
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New Stand Standard 

\ NEW British standard gives a 
range of eight xt/es for work¬ 
room shapes lor infants’ and gul» 
coats. The si/cs arc based on the body 
(skin) measurements given in the 
appendix, and the measurements repre¬ 
sent those of a child wearing 
underwear and frock. 

(his standard is for stand makers 
and to serve as a guide to makers of 
infants’ and girls' coats. . 

Copies may be obtained from tlu 
B.S.I., 24. Victoria .Street, S.W.1. 

PrK Bac/c after the Blitz 

ritHF. Portsmouth branch of Guryev 
* Ltd., has now returned to 22. The 
Hard. Portsmouth. 

ArTORFR FXHIBITION FOR SPUN SILK 

. b, Md- £ Silk Centre, «, Peek L_ 

* nltTrZnt' a fr rde 0 r C angc r o 9 f fa brie? and garments in the manufacture of 
which spun silk has been qua j ities . it differs from thrown silk 

S^Sisa ^ s;;:,r^.r:i,o'Zw arosi,„„nn,kn,.,cu 


wear, suitings, incorporat¬ 
ing spun silk decoration 
threads, sewing and em¬ 
broidery threads and 
fashion accessories in spun 
silk fabrics. All members 
of the trade may attend. 


“FAREWELL TO FATSO” SAYS U.S.A. 

More fashion restraint—fewer second helpings 

(THE fat man, symbol of prosperity and eontentmenLis disappearing 
^ — and the American male is rediscovering his normal outline in 

clothes keyed to the “natural look,” which further reduces his 

^ThisSs* the conviction of Victor Lebow. leading manufacturer of 
men’s clothing and member of the Men’s Wear Advisory Committix 


llll.ll S kivimi.fr “““ -- 

of the Wool Bureau, New York 

The change in the male facade and 
waistline, Mr. Lebow believes, has re¬ 
sulted from repeated warnings against 
the dangerous burden of excess weight. 
They have turned men’s attention 
away from second helpings and that 
extra piece of pie to their profiles and 
figures. 

As a result, an increasing number of 
clothing manufacturers are altering 
their patterns and fabric choice to 
meet the demand of the more style¬ 
conscious, slenderised middle-aged 
American. Mr. Lebow says. 

He believes the “ natural look." 
with sparsely-padded shoulders, long 
jacket line and absence of excess 
“ drape.” is becoming a national male 
habit. 

Editor's note: Mr. Lebow probably has the 
theory about face. Slimminc and diet is more 
likely lo be foMowinc the tendency for more 
“ natural ” fashion. Certainly the fact that 
this line has camtht in America proses that 
Rritn’n still elves the lead in male fashion. 


WOOL LEVY RISE 

rpHAT portion of the 
A Scientific Research levy 
upon the Wool Textile In¬ 
dustry which is based on 
“ employment units ” has 
been increased by a recent 
Government Order from 2d. 
per unit to 3.4d. per unit. 
This higher rate is reported 
to be necessary to meet the 
increasing costs of research. 

Irish tailor dies 

r l' , HE death has taken place 
in Cork of John J. 
O’Connor, who carried on 
an extensive merchant tailor¬ 
ing business for many years 
in that city. He was 81. 
r PHE death has occurred 
in hospital, at the age 
of 80. of James Harry Verity, 
ladies’ and gent’s tailor, of 
1. Riverhead, Driffield. 



“ Very thoughtful of the old bov. Did he leave 
you the suit too? ” 
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¥EGPU£ you may know 

m 


4 MEETING will bo held next 
1 *• month of ihe Committee of the 
London lailors and Woollen Mer 
chants* Darts League. All hitherto 
members of the League will receive 
formal notice of the occasion, but 
firms in the tailoring and allied trades 
who have darts teams and are inter¬ 
ested in joining the League for next 
winter's session arc invited to contact 
the Darts Secretary at Tailor and 
C utter House. Cierrard Street, W.l. 
r l' , HL Duke of Edinburgh wore 

* Highland dress when he drove 
from Balmoral to morning service at 
Crathie Church recently. 
\VHOLESALE woollen rag mer- 

* ’ chants A. Joseph of London 
wish us to point out to the trade that 
they do not employ agents or collect 
outside of London. 

This request follows upon a report 
by a tailor that a person presenting 
himself as a representative of A. 
Joseph, after buying a certain amount 
of clippings, was put in touch with a 
tailoress who offered a batch of 
woollen oddments which the dealer 
made off with, after pretending he had 
gone for necessary change. 

A. Joseph inform us that they have 
had complaints of this nature before, 
and they suggest that tailors should 
notify the police wherever possible, 
with a view to putting a stop to the 
practice. 


George White and Audrey Waterman 

ANNOUNCED for September 6 
next is the wedding of George 
White, assistant editor of " The Tailor 
and Cutter,” and Miss Audrey Water¬ 
man, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Waterman, of ‘‘Trematon,” Smitham- 
bottom Lane, Purlcy. Surrey. 

1 RAINWEAR shop in Oxford 
“ * Road, Manchester Y. B. Wet- 
found that its “ name ” had been 
copied when a wag with a paint brush 
spread “ Y. B. Dry ’* on a nearby bar, 
*' Y. B. Hungry ” on a caf£ window a 
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few doors away, 

“ Y. B. Half cut” 
on a barber’s 
shop, and “ Y. B. 
Cold” on a 
furriers. 

And a washing- 
machine shop 
had painted on its window, “Y. B. 

Dirty” 

H ITHERTO of 24. Carnaby Street. 

London, W.l. Messrs. Win. Dale 
and Co. are moving, as from August 
25 next, to 61, Broadwiek. Street. 
London, W.l. 

r |' , HE quarterly general meeting of 
J the City of London lailors’ 
Society will take place at Tailor and 
Cutter House, Gerrard Street, W.l, on 
Friday, September 5, commencing at 
7 p.m. Chief item on the agenda will 
be discussion of the new session, 
which begins in October. 

The general meeting will be pre¬ 
ceded. at 6.30, by a meeting of the 
committee of management. 

r PHE annual dinner-dance of the 
1 Westminster Chamber of Com¬ 
merce will be held on October 15. It 
has been brought forwaid a month so 
as to avoiJ its dashing with the 
Chamber’s annual banquet, which is 
scheduled to be held at the Dorchester 
Hotel on December 5 next. 

r pAlLOR and draper Joseph Tait 
A Carson, of Birkenhead, who died 
in March last, left £15,840 grots 
£15,776 net. 

Tailor Leonard Hodder, of Derby, 
who died last April, left £999 gross. 
£928 net. 

AT a board meeting of George 
1 Doland Ltd., held on August 14. 
it was resolved to pay an interim divi 
dend of 10 per cent., less income tax. 
on the Ordinary stock, in respect of 
the vear to December 31. 1952. 

On September 28. 1951, a dividend 
of 33 J per cent., less income tax, was 
paid, but this was on a capital of 
£41.000. whilst the dividend now 
declared is on an issued capital of 
£85,000. 

r PHE Luckenbooth at 126a. Princes 
•* *- Street, sponsored jointly by 
William Anderson and Sons Ltd. and 
Turnbull and Wilson, both of Edin 
burgh, has made an excellent start. 
The new “ locked booth ” shop has a 
full ranee of tartan gifts, travel rugs, 
tartan tics, knitweai. hosiery and 
similar goods, all of it of attractive 
quality type. Policy will be to handle 
a full range of genuine Scottish 
merchandise of a type to appeal to the 
more discriminating overseas and 
home shoppers, and to handle 
exclusive merchandise as far 
possible. 
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READERS’ QUERIES 

Landlords 


TV EARLY eight years ago I took an 

empty shop on a seven years' 
lease to run automatically on expira¬ 
tion at a yearly rental of £56 plus rates. 

1 was informed that the landlords 
never increased their rents. 

Last December the lease expired and 
the rent was increased to £110 per 
annum. 1 protested that trade was 
very bad and that 1 was a sick man, 
having undergone two serious opera¬ 
tions; with the result that the rent was 
reduced to £95 per annum, but only 
on a yearly contract to run automatic¬ 
ally, which I was assured would not 
affect me, as I could remain in¬ 
definitely. 

Now 1 have been notified that as 
from the end of this year the rent will 
be increased to £225 per annum 
exclusive on a seven years’ lease, and 
following this, a notice to quit in 
December. 

Have the landlords the right to 
increase the rent five tunes the 
original amount? And can they put 
me out—bearing in mind that this is 
my only means of livelihood, and that 
1 have built up a connection, and am 
unable to go out to work due to ill¬ 
ness? 

(Name and address supplied.) 

TJUS1NESS tenants do not enjoy the 
** same rights of security of tenure 
as tenants of dwelling houses and 
there is no legislation which prevents 
landlords from increasing rents of 
business premises. 

You may, however, be entitled to 
protection under the Leasehold Pro¬ 
perty (Temporary Provisions) Act. 
1951, which empowers the County 
Court to grant new leases for up to one 
vear of shop premises at such a 
rent and on such conditions as appear 
to the Court to be reasonable. 

To obtain a new tenancy under the 
Act. a shopkeeper tenant must apply 
to the County Court within one month 
from the date when his tenancy is due 
to expire, or, in the ca c e of tenancies 
which expire as a result of notice to 
quit, within one month from the ser¬ 
vice of that notice. We are not sure 
from the information which you give 
within which class you fall, as this will 
depend upon the terms of your 
tenancy agreement. 

The Court cannot grant an applica¬ 
tion for a new tenancy under the Act. 

(a) if you are in breach of a mater¬ 
ial term of your lease; or 
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and Purtax Committees 


(b) if vour landlord has offered you 
reasonably alternative accom¬ 
modation; or 

(c) if your landlord wants posses¬ 

sion in order to demolish or rc-^H 
construct the premises; or 

(d) if. having regard to all the cir¬ 
cumstances, greater hardship 
would be caused to your land¬ 
lord by granting your applica¬ 
tion than to you by refusing 
it. 

Although the Court cannot grant a 
tenancy for more than one year there 
is nothing to prevent a further applica¬ 
tion being made at the end ot the new 
tenancy which they grant. 

There is also a procedure under the 
Landlord and Tenant Act, 1927. which 
might assist you. Under this Act, 
business tenants are entitled to com¬ 
pensation for loss of goodwill in con¬ 
nection with premises in which they 
have carried on- their business tor 
more than five years. To obtain com- 
pensation they must show that they , 
have enhanced the lettery value ot the 
premises by carrying on their business 
for more than five years. Where it 
can be shown that compensation will 
not make up for the tenant's loss if 
forced to find new accommodation, the 
Court have power to grant a new 
tenancy. Again, however, the applica¬ 
tion under the Act must be made 
within one month of the end ot the 
tenanev, or, where it expires by notice, 
within one month of the service of the 
notice. 

You will see, therefore, that shop¬ 
keeper tenants do obtain a measure ot 
protection. In your case, if you are 
still in time to make an application, 
you should be able to obtain a new 
tenancy under the first statute men¬ 
tioned above. The rent will be based 
upon prevailing market rentals in your 
district and will take into account your 
long occupancy of the premises. 

We suggest that you should consult 
a solicitor', without delay, so thathe 
can assess your precise position. This 
will involve a small expense but may 
result in your retaining your present 
premises at a reasonable rent. In par¬ 
ticular. this will be the case if you 
arc able to avail yourself of the pro¬ 
visions of the Leasehold Property 
(Temporary Provisions) Act, 1951. 

T> E the “ Butler's Purchase l ax 
Committees I consider 1 have 
cloth in stock on which 1 have paid 


trade has fallen away and 1 »in 
having to accept more customer a own 
material than ever before. 

Is there now a chance of my getting 

rebate? w M- (Somerset). 

1 T seems that the chance becomes a 
1 little stronger. However, tailors 
cannot at present take any steps to get 
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nnv money back- 

Ihe Committee has been set up to 
considei whether or not there is a ease 
for compensation to traders who find 
a drop in Purtax after they have pm 
chased at a higher rate. ,f lhlt ls 
decided b\ the Committee then tluv 
will then discuss ways and means anti 
amounts of possible compensation. 

We suggest, however, that you lose 
no time in letting your trade assoc.a 
tion secretary know that you have a 
stlong ease. He will take all necessary 
steps to see that it is forwarded to the 
Committees before September 15 and 
incidentally, save you the task ot 
thirtiplicating your evidence. 


HOWARD HARDY 

AND COMPANY LIMITED 


The JSign of the Golden 
Fleece — trade mark of 
Howard Hardy & Co., Ltd., 
specialists in superfine cloths. 


HOWARD HARDY & CO LTD 

WOOLLEN MERCHANTS 

HARDY HOUSE, GOLDEN SQUARE, LONDON, W.l 

Telegrams: Handlooms, London Telephone: Gerrard 3623/6094 
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Flashbacks 

^ from an is « *R OLD MAGAZINE 
Kcprmt,-U Iron Ta.lor 1 < «»«. Jub t«>- t»™ 

letter to the Editor 
Sir. 1 am a cold water drinker, 
and at present woik in a village where 
water is scarce, that which we have in 
hand is kept in a wooden vessel, 
which imparts to the water a nauseous 
taste, and this may probably account 
for mv shopmates preferring ” Home¬ 
brewed ” to the pellucjd mountain 
dew. t an vou or any of your scien¬ 
tific readers throw out a hint as to 
the best wav to keep the water in a 
,lr.nl dale ’ 'lours trulv. Aqi \ 


PlRI 

i H mxlen vessels are not the most 
suitabU to contain suiter for drink or 
culinary purposes. H ater contains a 
small proportion of vegetable matter 
u hich has a tendency to rapid de¬ 
composition and to putrefy; charcoal 
is the best antidote, which possesses 
the remarkable property of depriving 
bodies of their colour, taste and 
smell. When water has become 
putrid, from having been kept long 
in wooden vessels, it is deprived of 
its putridity by filtering it through 
charcoal in powder; this method has 
been oj the greatest benefit to seafar¬ 
ing people who haw been accustomed 
to long vovages. For this purpose a 
quantity of charcoal is put into the 
casks and, after being shaken, the 
powder is allowed to fall to the bot¬ 
tom. and the water may be drawn off 
clear. But the method of preserving 
water now usually practised, is to char 
the inside of the cask, bv which 
put rid us is entirely prevented. We 
vou Id advise "Aqua Pure " to try the 
same experinn nt, and char the bottom 
and sides of the water cask, which In¬ 
can easily do with an overheated iron, 
and also put a niece of burnt wood 
into the water, changin'* or renewing 
the charcoal daily. — Editor .) 


Fitting habits 

I_T ABIT has most powerful in- 
X1 fluencc. and old prejudices are 
not easily removed. Some of the first 
tailors in London still follow the 
obsolete and unskilful practice of 
trying the coats on the customers 
before they are finished: is it to be 
rationally supposed that such trouble¬ 
some practices, to say nothing of its 
tendency to depreciate the skill of the 
tailor in the estimation of the 
customer, will not continue long in 
use in this a*?e of improvement: for 
the present, however, we leave them 
to their self-complacency. 
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rinnE term ” bespoke tailoring 
1 should be self-explanatory to 
most people. “Tailor makes us 
think of those who make clothes to 
measure, and “a tailor s shop ind' 
cates the place where such clothes arc 
made up. Nobody will ever call the 
premises where garments arc mass- 
produced " a tailor’s shop, and in the 
same wav nobody will ever describe 
the owner of such premises as a tailor. 
As semi-bespoke clothing is made up 
in " factories " the owner is a ’ manu¬ 
facturer " in the same way as the 
bespoke tailoring proprietor is called 


Hand work 

We do not think it is right to wish 
to define bespoke tailoring by fixing 
the operations to be done by hand. In 
our opinion this condition would not 
give a clear definition of the kind of 
tailoring. Making-up may comprise 
the taking of measurements of the 
customer's body, the cutting of the 
costume according to those measure¬ 
ments. the fitting, etc. . . . but all this 
is not sufficient for showing that a 
bespoke tailored garment has just been 
made up and a tailor has executed it. 

Between the two kinds of work, 
machine and hand, a natural difference 
of quality resulting from the difference 
in production methods has always 
existed. In any case, it is certain that 
the skilled hand of the coat-maker 
gives the coat a certain style. It is 
also certain that the coat-maker 
moulds it according to his esthetic 
feeling, impregnating it with his genius 
and with his spirit. Neither of these 
qualities can be obtained from a 
machine nor found in work quickly 
made up. Classification starts here. 

When people talk about the 
rationalisation of tailored work it is 
understood that reference is being 
made to work done by mass-produc¬ 
tion methods but still largely executed 
by hand. 

For instance, a bespoke lounge 
jacket can be made by several coat- 
makers. each specialised in hand¬ 
working various parts of the coat 
according to the characteristic methods 
of mass-production. Surely by this 
method greater care and better speeds 
can he obtained without sacrificing any 
of the advantages that hands can give. 
When work is executed on these lines 


international 

Italian and 

It still qualifies for the dc'cription 
• bespoke tailored." providing it is 
made up according to the requirements 
and measurements of an individual 
customer. Although this cannot be 
disputed, we think that it is necessary 
to add a new classification, for we are 
faced with a new system of making-up 
bespoke garments which is completely * 
different from that used since time 
immemorial by the best-class tailors 
and even by the middle-class ones. 

We have already declared that we f 
think rationalisation may be achieved 
by the use of mass-production tech¬ 
niques. Before applying rationalisa¬ 
tion. however, consideration must be 
given to the great exoenscs which are 
required for the organisation and 
maintenance of a tailoring workshop. 

In Italy, because of taxation on top 
of labour costs, many tailors have 
found it less expensive to cut down or 
even shut up their workshops and re¬ 
place them by homeworkers. It goes 
without saying that, even when paying 
good rates for such work, the tailor 
saves money appreciably. It is neces¬ 
sary, therefore, to discover whether 
the economic advantages obtainable 
with rationalised methods are sufficient 
to cover such workshop expenses and 
also show a little profit in order to find 
out whether it is worth while making 
such a radical transformation of the 
production process. 

Strong medicine 

We must also think of the profes¬ 
sional consequences if there is wide¬ 
spread adoption of the new methods. 

The demand for specialist part-makers 
may well bring about a scarcity of 
good coat-makers who can make a 
complete garment. This scarcity might 
eventually lead to the disappearance 
of all the best tailors who have a 
thorough knowledge of all aspects of 
the craft. Bearing in mind the above 
considerations, it might be thought 
that the remedy might be worse than 
the disease and that, with the gradual 
elimination of skilled tailors, the 
ready-made industry would be in a 
position to really as«ert itself at last. 

In conclusion, although we do not 
deny the advantages of changing pro¬ 
duction methods, we think they 
should be passed on to the customer 
in the shape of higher quality in cut 
and make. 

We believe that the most dangerous 
disciples of mass-production clothing 
are those who have learned the craft 
too quickly and set up as master 
tailors before they arc fully capable 
of so doing. These people, very scarce 
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Facts and Fancies 


Dutch views on ‘Rationalisation 


in times gone by, are becoming more 
numerous today. They disappear ,:s 
disappointed customers find them out 
hut those who remain continue to pro¬ 
duce low-quality garments which at 
first annov customers and eventually 
drive them to the purveyors of ready¬ 
made clothing. . . 

To this great abuse which threatens 
the very life of our profession a 
remedy may be found in publicising 
the trade more widely and by en¬ 
couraging better discipline in the 
teaching of the craft. 

We can also compete better with 
ready-mades by saving money in the 
purchase of our raw materials. Tailors 
should be in a position to buy cloth, 
linings, and trimmings direct from the 
manufacturers, obtaining the profit ot 
those percentages which in the form 
of charges and benefits go into the 
pockets of the middlemen 

In conclusion, we must have a 
greater and larger rationalisation of 
Sur work; but it is also nece-,sar\ to 
examine the problem of a saving in 
the buying of materials which would 
considerably lower our production 
cost. 

Afterwards we must attend to oui 
production methods, and, if we can 
improve the quality of our work and 
lower prices, our fight will not be in 
vain. 

Bespoke definition 

r |' , HE Dutch Federation has already 
* indicated several times that they 
do not know a compulsory definition 
for the bespoke tailored garment. 
More often than not, it is understood 
that bespoke tailored garments are 
those made up according to the 
measurements of the bodies for which 
thev are intended. 

ft is known that measurements arc 
also taken for the making-up of semi 
bespoke clothing, in such a manner 
that the above-mentioned definition 
does not show the right dividing line 
between bespoke tailoring and semi- 
bespoke clothing. 

In order to prevent retailers offering 
for sale semi-bespoke clothing and 
calling it bespoke tailoring in order to 
elude tax. the Dutch Treasury has 
added to the definition the stipulation 
that bespoke tailored garments must be 
fitted in an unfinished state so that 
alterations can be effected if necessary. 

Though this is a happy addition, it 
does not satisfy the demands of the 
Dutch tailors. In the opinion of 
Dutch tailors it is unnecessary to look 
for an official definition. Each 
civilised man knows what the expres¬ 
sion bespoke tailored garment means. 


It docs not affect the process of 
making- up or the use of special 
machines, but only the 
under which the garment is made up 
by the crattsman for one person only. 

Onh bv taking into consideration 
all the peculiarities of the customer s 
body ts it possible to make up a good 

^The"* Dutch Federation does not 
intend to proscribe the use of special 
machines because of efforts which are 
being made to rationalise the methods 
ot making-up. 

The Dutch tailors know that it is 
necessary to keep the sale price ol 
their product within the means of their 
clients if the craft is to continue to 
exist. Therefore, in Holland we arc 
studying the problem of rationalisa¬ 
tion. , 

The price of the bespoke tailored 
garment is chiefly fixed by the price 
of materials, of wages, insurance 
charges and tax. 

Tailors find it is impossible to 
influence the prices of materials. 

Although it is possible to buy 
jointly, it is clear that joint buying is 
not very attractive for tailors who 
pride themselves on being exclusive. 

In Holland, wages and insurance 
charges will not he reduced because 
wages are fixed there by collective 
agreement, while insurance charges, 
which are imposed by the Ciovern- 
mtnt, are always inclined to rise. 

The only way to reduce prices of 
bespoke tailored garments is to 
simplify the method of making-up and 
to reduce the number of labour-hours 
fixed for the complete making-up of 
garments by adult workers. 

In Holland, we try to obtain this 
result by the use of special machines 
and by engaging apprentices at 
moderate wages for the easy work. 
Thus it is hoped that it will be pos¬ 
sible to reduce the prices without 
inflicting injury to the quality of the 
product. At the same time, wc try 
to increase quality in order to add 
to the distinction between the product 
of the tailor and the one of the cloth¬ 
ing industry. Wc are trying also to 
piopagate the idea of more effective 
administration in order to prevent the 
business becoming less prosperous. All 
these projects are still at the experi¬ 
mental stage. That is why it is im¬ 
possible to indicate the tendency of 
rationalisation in Holland. It is true 
that various schemes have been out¬ 
lined. and we intend to publish them 
in Holland so that each employer 
might choose for himself the method 
of rationalisation suitable to his firm. 


JMIAI annual business ol packing 
I clothes for ih* holidays .s something 

pun, to, 

robe in preparation tor the exodus to the 

cise the weather turns chilly "hai 
about that light overcoat, too? But these 
(lungs take up a lot of room in ths suit¬ 
case; and carrying them over your arm 
is a confounded nuisance, inert, oi 
course, when the bed and the bedroom 
floor are strewn with various articles ol 
clothing, in comes wife-and-mothcr with 
a load of suggestions. ... 

Wc had better lake Willie’s “ warm 
things” and Betty’s ihis, that and the 
other. And don’t forget the raincoats, 
because the forecasts tell of the likeli¬ 
hood of rain spreading to the south-west 
by to-morrow afternoon. Of course, the 
lady wants to take all hei summer frocks 
and dresses—lest the forecasts arc all 
wrong and the weather bursts out into a 
rich wealth of sunniness. 

So it goes on. until it is discovered 
that to be prepared for every possible 
climatic vagary will entail the purchase 
of at least three more large suitcases. The 
existing two (quite large ones) are already 
crammed with wearing apparel and refuse 
to be shut down; the bed and floor are 
still littered with things which “ we really 
ought to take.” 

At last, an approach to finality is 
reached and the family retires for the 
night. On the following morning there 
is the labour of lugging the cases, plus 
various minor packages, to the railway 
station. Taxi or ’bus may help in this 
labour, but it remains very much an 
ordeal for the senior holiday-makers-- 
particularly for Dad. 

Car owners, of course, have things a 
little easier. Holiday journeys for them 
are door-to-door affairs. But there is no 
escaping the awful problem of deciding 
what clothes to take. Last-minute 
attempts at resolution of that problem 
often take the form of bundling a whole 
lot of togs into the back of the car. 

It seems to be that the “ clothes-to - 
take: clothes-not-to-lakc ’’ puzzle will 
never be solved while Fnglish wealhei 
continues to behave like a wanton. 

David Manley 
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4 CLASSIFIED 
* advertisement 
in our issue of 
April II. 1952, _ 

the first sign re- V^Ol U 
ceived b> T/i< 

Jailor ami Culler 

that somebody xx.in 

thinking of the 

1955 Coronation in 

relation to clothing. Undei the head 

ing of " Miscellaneous Vdes the 

following offer appeared ”t oron.ition 

robes and coronet (Batons) lot sale, 

as new, once worn. Apply Box 

A.2076.” 

The next reminder that the crown¬ 
ing of Queen Elizabeth is going to 
mean increased activity in the hand 
sewing trades dining the months 
ahead was received by the pattern 
cutting department at "Tailor and 
Cutter House” on Thursday last week 

Special pattern 

Arthur Daxcy. who specialises in 
men's garments, executed a special 
pattern of an ecclesiastical Coronation 
robe for the Sacristan of Westminster 
Abbex. The Sacristan is the official 
keeper of the sacred vessels and vest¬ 
ments of the Abbey and naturally 
plays an important part in the 
Coronation service. 

Although chief cutter George 
Church and his assistants in the 
pattern room on the lirxt floor at 42, 


nation preparation 


Gcrrard Street regard vpecia l requests 
as part of then normal routine, what 
made the Coronation orde« especjliy 
interesting was the tact that the 
tomcr sent along the old robe f r 
examination. Made from a cobalt 
blue face cloth, it was lined in yelloxv 
silk. \ blue and yellow plaited cord 
secured by a xvoggle provided the 

fastening. ' Arthur Davey pictured 

below with the old robe, found that 
there were forty-two 21in. pleats. 

These were worked into the neck¬ 
band. . . 

It is still a little early to start look¬ 
ing for evidence of Coronation 

business in bespoke tailors’ workshops, 
but a few inquiries have been 

reported. Savilc Row tailors say that 
there has been a certain amount of 
movement in the full dress uniform 
field. High-ranking officers have been 
opening cases and casting a quizzical 
eye at ceremonial garb which has lain 
hidden for years. 

Arrangements for the robes, ermine 
capes, curtlcs and coronets of the 

peerage will bring activity to the 

handful of firms who specialise in this 
class of 
work. This 
is certain, 
but high 
prices mean 
that few 
orders for 
new outfits 
arc expected 
to be taken. 
Most of the 
work will 
p r ob a b1y 
consist of re¬ 
novations. A 
boom in 
d i p 1 omatic 
and Service 
uniform 
making, 
altering and 
repairing is 
equally cer¬ 
tain, but 
whether the 
C o ronation 
will bring a 
real revival 
to the trade 
as a whole 
rather de¬ 
pends on 
how the in- 
dividual 


bespoke tailor lays his plans. 

At the time, it was estimated that 
the Coronation of King George VI i n 
May of 1937 created half a milium 
pounds' worth of extra business for 
the men’s wear trade. Due, however, 
to the shortage of skilled labour 
especially in the gold trimming and 
gold embroidering field—many orders 
had to be turned away. Bearing in 
mind that the skilled labour force has 
shrunk since 1937, and not wishing to 
be overwhelmed by a last-minute rush, 
many tailoring firms are already 
reminding possible customers of the 
advantages of ordering early. 

Although the issuing of fair and 
timely warnings and “ looking forward 
to something good for a change ” is 
putting new heart into craftsmanship 
tailoring, the firms who hire out 
Coronation robes seem to have been 
the main beneficiaries to date. 

One London firm of dress hire 
specialists declare that all their spare 
robes had been booked by peers 
before the end of last February. 

Savile Row firm, Henry Poole and 
Co., the tailors of the year, expect to 
share in the extra business of Corona¬ 
tion time but to a lesser extent than 
they did in 1937. Actual designers of 
the Court dress, they made a number 
of silver ones for the Coronation of 
King George VI as well as the liver¬ 
ies of the Royal servants taking part 
in the procession around the streets 
of London. During the last War the 
wearing of official Court dress was 
abandoned. A director of Poole’s told 
us last week that the firm are very 
disappointed that, apparently, it has 
not yet been decided to reintroduce 
Court dress. 

Bad business 

Although Poole’s were one of the 
handful of fortunate firms who were 
overwhelmed with work when King 
George VI was crowned, tailors with 
long memories do not look forward 
to a great influx of trade just before 
and during Coronation week next 
year. Experience proves that the 
bread and butter trade in suits always 
falls away noticeably prior to an 
event of national rejoicing. 

Better business is done before 
Coronation fever grips the genus 
customer. 
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turning a trend into ci hub it 


Already , nearly a million pairs of trousers with 'Lightning 
zip fronts are sold each year and sales are increasing. 
This is one of the ‘ Lightning' zip advertisements in a 
new series designed to turn the 'Lightning' trend into a 
habit. ‘ Lightning' zips are on the way to becoming tlu 
standard trouser fastening. 


MBBIEMfflB ZIPS 

quick - reliable - convenient 
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LIGHTNING FASTENERS LIMITED. BIRMINGHAM (A subsidiary company of Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd.) 


SUPPLIED AND SERVICED BY THE CENTRAL AGENCY LTD 
Depots Belfast. Brentford. Leeds. Leicester. Manchester. Newcastle and Pauley HEAD OFFICE . GLASGOW 
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O WING to the enormous response to our 
Announcement in the Trade Press, we much 
regret we will not be able to satisfy the overwhelming 
number of applications received. 


AS originally stated, only a limited number of 
jTY Bunches would be issued, and we therefore 
offer our apologies to any members of the Trade 
who may be disappointed. 



WIS 


205 - 207 GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.l 


TEL : LANgham 7452-5 
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in herringbone pattern. 

Fabric farthest left has been 
woven in blue, pale grey and red, 
and is a colourful cloth. The herringbone is on blue 
and black and has a very smooth, silky finish. Of 
the two remaining fabrics, those to the far right above, 
one is a fine worsted, and the other is a sample of the Munotex twist 
cloths which this firm merchants. The worsted to the left is in navy 
blue and bright blue, an 18oz. c’.oth with a clear cut finish. 

The Munotex fabric is made up of many lovely shades of tan, 
brown, ginger and rust colours, and the overcheck is in a bright 
tan shade. 


Clear cut or covered 


T HE three worsteds, farthest left, below, come from 
the firm of H. E. Box, of Bristol. They arc taken 
from their latest bunch of fine worsted suitings, a big 
bunch containing many weaves and patterns, all toned 
down to the Englishman's ideas on colour, and all the 
very useful medium weight of 15/16oz. 

Farthest left is a bird’s eye weave with a difference. 
The difference is the addition of a fine double line over- 
check, adding an extra interest to the cloth. Colouring 
of the one shown is very dark blue woven with a pale 
blue-grey to produce the bird’s eye, and a lighter, bright 
blue for the check. Another colouring is 
black and grey, with a red overcheck. 

To the right of the bird's eye cloth is a 


fabric in a fine herringbone weave, a covered worsted, 
the fuzzier surface partially concealing the weave. 

Third material has a fine pin head strinc on a twill 
background. This fabric also has a slightly covered 
finish, compared with the bird’s eye, which is a clear 
cut worsted. 

There arc many other fabrics to choose from in this 
bunch, and designs ineludc the glen check pattern very 
subtly woven in shades of deep blue with black, and in 
black and dark grey with a faint touch of red in an 
overstripc. 

The other four fabrics pictured on this nage come 
from the firm of All Woollens Ltd., of 32/34, Great 
Marlborough Street, London, W.l. 

Looking left first, we show two Huddersfield worsted 
fabrics, one in a plain weave derivative, and the other 
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rpo make mention of heavy stvlc 
1 overcoats while the summer is 
still with us may seem to be something 
of a sartorial anachronism. However, 
there is nothing to prevent tailois from 
making up such a garment in cloths of 
relatively light weight, or in loosely 
woven fleeces. An overcoat of this 
kind might please a gentleman about 
to take a Continental holiday; and it 
would not be out of place for wear 
in this country on certain evenings 
between now and the end of next 
month. There are part, of the English 
coast where late summer weather 
reminds one of winter. 

This draft is for a double-breasted 
Ulster stvlc of overcoat with a stand¬ 
ard two-nicce set-in sleeve, a storm 
type collar and wide laoel. Cross 
pockets may be made with flaps or 
may be the patch tvpe, with or with¬ 
out flaps. 

General build of the Garment is 
ample; the fronts arc usually made to 
take three pairs of buttons. Edges and 
seams may be swelled j". 

Measures: 16$" natural waist; 7V" 
x hack; 36" chest. (The length will 
be made according to figure heieht.) 

These measures arc quoted as hav¬ 
ing been taken over a waistcoat or 
similar garment; necessary increases 
for the overcoat are arranged in the 
working of the system. 

Scj/e is 4 chest plus 6"—18". 

Coat draft 

Square both ways from point O. 

1 from O equals j scale. 

2 from O equals natural waist length 
plus r. 

3 from O equals full length plus 

4 is midway between O and 1. 

5 is midwav between O and 4. 
Square across from these points. 

6 from O equals 1 /6 scale. 

7 from 6 equals i". 

Shape back neck from 7 to O. 

8 from 4 equals x-back plus 1". 

9 is squired from 8 on to depth of 
scye line. 

10 is squared un from 8. 

11 is i" above 10. 

12 is squared out ¥ from II. 

13 from 1 equals 1 chest plus 4". 

14 from 13 equals 1 scale minus 1". 

15 from 14 equals I /6 scale nlus 1". 

16 is squared up from 15 and equals 
1 scale plus 3". 

Draw straight line from 16 to 10. 

17 from 16 equals back shoulder 
length minus ¥■ 

18 from 17 equals J". 

Draw forepart shoulder-seam from 
16 to 18. 

Go up 1" at 14 for front of scye and 
shape armhole from 18 round to 12. 
as shown, deepening it 1" between 9 
and 14. 

19 from 16 equals 1 '6 scale. 

Draw straight line from 19 to 13. 

20 from 19 equals 1/6 scale. 

21 from 16 equals 1/6 scale minus 


Double-breasted 


1"; connect to 20. 

22 is squared down from 13 on to 
waist line. 

23 from 22 is 1" “ spring ” added at 
front to give more ease. 


24 is drawn straight through from 
13 and 23. 

25 is J" below 24. 

26 is drawn straight through from 
23 and 13, the height being fixed by 
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Ulster 


Other People’s Jackets 


the line drawn from 21 through 20. 

27 and 28 are located equally on 
both sides of 26; J" is taken out lor 
neck dart, which is carried down 31" 
towards 13. 

29 from centre line equals 41" and 
is about 3" above waist line. 

30 from 25 equals 41" and is slightly 
above the level of 25. 

Shape lapel as desired by squaring 
out 4" or 5" from 26 and raising 1 • 

31 from 9 is approximately 1" but 
is really at the point where armhole 
crosses the depth of scye line. 

32 is squared from 31. 

33 is fixed by adding 1" at 31, and 
U" at 32. then draw straight line from 
scye to hem. 

34 is located by drawing from J" 
forward at 31 and \" at 32. 

Complete “ run of bottom from 3 
to 34 and 33 to 30, making sure that 
33 and 34 are level. 

35 is ¥ from 14. 

36 is squared from 35. 31" below 
waist for centre of pocket. 

The collar 

(Stand 11". Fall 31".) 

First of all close up the neck dart 
as shown on inset diagram and con¬ 
tinue crease edge of lapel well 
beyond neck-point. 

1 is opposite neck-point on crease 
edge. 

2 from 1 equals the back neck 
quantity, 1/6 scale. 

3 is swept from 2, the pivot is fixed 
at X, and the distance from 2 to 3 is 
the difference between stand and fall 
( 2 "). 

4 is squaied by line X-3 and equals 
the stand (II"). 

5 is squared from 3-X and equals 
the fall plus i" (3]"). 

6 is swept out front 5, the pivot is 
fixed at 3 and the distance from 5 to 6 
is half difference between stand and 
fall. 

7 is I" below gorge at neck dart. 

8 is 1" below neck and near the end 
of lapel. 

Draw sewing-on edge of collar from 
7 to 4. making a right-angle at point 
4 with centre back which is shaped 
from 4 to 6. 

The outer edge and collar end are 
drawn from 7 to 8 and then rounded 
to 6. 

Make sure that the corner at 6 is 
squared with centre back, otherwise 
it will not form a continuous “run” at 
back. 

As has been said, the sleeve is of 
standard two-piece design -any basic 
sleeve system will be found adaptable 
to the draft. 



fJ3HIS week’s jacket comes from J. Dege and Sons, of 39, Conduit 
Street, London, W.l. V straightforward single-breasted three 
button coat, it was made in black and white glen check with red 
overchcck. Side pockets are jetted and buttons fairly widely spaced. 
The lower one is set above the level of the pocket which is unusual 
practice in this style of garment today. 
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Paris fashion— 


rpHE Free Woman,” Fath’s fashion cry for the 

-*■ Autumn, has found an echo in many of• , f] c 
collections shown by the lop designers of Pans. Quite 
contrary to London's interpretation of fashion, the 1 aris 
Sea is \hit if a suit, a coat or a dress doesn t fit closely to 
the figure, it's O.K. for fashion sense. There is no exag 
aeration about the clothes which Jacques lath has created 
fn general, his line shows, from the top, a cowl or draped 
neckline, natural sloping shoulders, set-in si 1 long, 
uninteirupted line to the hips, with darts at the back and 
front to curve the fabric into a natural waist, a cull or 
similar extra band of material at the hips to emphasise 
them, and a fine all-round pleated skirt to give the long 
line The whole effect is of slimming the figure, of 
producing a great deal of length to the hips, and many 
vertical lines below the hips. 

This “line lengthening” idea has produced the longer 
suit jacket, cut to wrist length or just below. They art 
tailored to fit closely, but not tightly, at the waist, but 
possess plenty of drape, and are fairly loose fitting round 
the bust. Collars are often high, to emphasise length from 
chin to hip, and very often treated to fur trimming. 
Shoulders are kept close and have hardly any padding, and 
also hardly any width. There is no suggestion of width at 
the tops of sleeves—contrary to the styling of many of the 
London couture designers. 

No sketches of the Paris couture collections are allowed 
to be published until September. Picture left shows 
Bickler's effective use of their new fur fabric; ocelot fur 
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and it’s all free 

As a part of this elongated line, many of the suits shown in 
the collections had slimly cut box jackets, all with ver\ 
straight skirts. The length of these jackets varied, some 
were hip-length, others finger-tip or three-quarter. Fui 
trimming was often used on these jackets, or they had huge 
shawl collars, or were given a stole to match or contrast 
with the suit. 

One of Fath s favourite motifs was the use of a tab. 
on the collar, sides and at the necklines of coats and suits. 

Coats and suits very often had wide collars and tiny revers, 
the point of the top collar extending to shoulder width. 

The general line of coat created by this designer was 
rather like an outsize classic raincoat with an inverted pleat 
at the back. Deep scyc set in sleeves were top stitched at 
the shoulder seam, and sometimes had a split sleeve, the 
outside seam of which was also top stitched. 

Christian Dior showed one of his very best collections 
to date. There was so much to enjoy and absorb that it 
was almost impossible to take it all in. He calls his line 
“ Profilee.” The silhouette is young and precise and shows 
dresses that follow the lines of the figure without any bulk. 
He showed huge swaggers and very neat fitted coats with full 
canvased skirts. There were many box suits, shawls and 
stoles, the latter cither attached or loose, and many of his 
suits or coats had detachable fox collars which, when 
removed, left either a built-up neckline or straight stand 

Schiaparelli’s collection was always full of news. She 
calls her line the “ Grasshopper.” Certainly at the back of 
her coats and jackets there is a folded wing look or. to come 
down to earth, a piece rather like the back of a man’s tail 
suit. She shows many jumpersuits with tiny waists and 
wide stoles of cloth or fur reaching to the bottom of the 
jumper and attached at the back of the neck. Her colours 
were breathtakingly lovely, such as Cricket Greens, new 
Grass Greens, bright “ Bluey ” greens, midnight blues, Grass¬ 
hopper Golds, Cicada Reds and so on. 

Lanvin-Castillo calls his line the “Dove,” which, inter¬ 
preted, means soft feminine lines and very supple fabrics. 
The long, slim pencil coats with circular flare starting at 
the back from mid-calf were most elegant, and this may well 
promote a line for the next season. This House also showed 
coats with pencil fronts, sash belts and almost a bustle effect 
with fulness flowing from under the bow at back. 

Jeanne Lafaurie. The line “ Feline ” was very sinuous and 
catlike. A distinct “beetle-wing” influence was shown in 
the backs of his coats and box suits, with a narrowing down 
to the hemline and often accentuated with a lap seam. 
Amongst the “dressmaker” suits were attractive fitted beltless 
jackets and slim skirts in plaids with “push-up” sleeves. 
Donegal tweed in fine weave was used for morning dresses 
trimmed with leather buttons and belts. Huge double stoles 
caught together in centre back with deep-fringed edges. 
Amusing use was made of “ knitting wool ” embroideries 
and was very effective on a slim black wool dress with a 
complete ball of knitting wool used for cuffs. 

General trends 

Summing up the general trends from Paris for the autumn 
we find an extended use of the “ middy ” line, but with a 
more sculptured form, giving much length to the figure. 
Skirts to such suits were cither reed straight, had fine crystal 
pleating or full unpressed pleats. 

Box suits much in evidence. Fitting suits possessing classic 
lines, with softened shoulders, well-darted waist and pin- 
slim skirts. 

Shortie jacket on the right is from W unmoor, and is made 
in phantom weight alpaca pile, lineJ /sith vivid tartan taffeta. 


, . n .....ml trends Huge, voluminous swaggers 

wiSlS^S.* iron, unde.. - ... 

l'ivi is or fitted with neat little tops and full stillsned sk in. 

rlSSSSS 

mid-calf a possible indication of things to conic. 

Shiwls and stoles were used everywhere, from morning 
to evening I or daytime in varying types ol woollen cloths 
ornamented with braiding and thick, heavy furnishing type 

1 Fabrics so important 

Talking of fabrics, the greatest favourite, and the one 
used by every designer, was jersey cloth in every weight 
and shade. Fhe favourite weaves give a rather speckled 
effect, this speckling or mottling being an important trend 

10 A J lot IC is d satm-surfaced or “ zihilined ” a glossy material 
being the smartest thing fashion has to offer thisseuson. A 
runner-up to jersey is grey flannel mat or /ihilined. 
Very dark nearly black it is almost as successtul as in 
spring, but looks different, softly treated. 

Couturiers have jumped at the heavy coat-weaves, using 
what would have been once considered a strictly sports type 
lor very dressy numbers. The favourites here have a pretty 
shine in a “ frosted ” or silky finish. All are long-haired, 
mossy or shaggy. 

Colours 

Colours were lovelier than ever before. Undoubtedly 
there is an “ eye ” on the forthcoming Coronation, for many 
rich and regal colours were used. Brilliant Royals, Deep 
Reds. Golds, Bright Emeralds and all the Violet family. 
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The Sleeve 


and collar 


rpHE feeve and collar systems described 
1 and illustrated in this article wil. 
supply the basic construction necessary 
for those parts of a jacket or coat which 
has standard scyc and gorge As the 
article is written primarily lor the bene¬ 
fit of beginners, the systems are given 
in full detail. 

Before drafting a sleeve it is necc -arv 
to locate the front and back pitches on 
the garment for which that sleeve is in¬ 
tended. The marking of these pitches 
should alwa>; K done by the cutter, (t 
is true that any experienced coat-maker 
will know where to place the pitches in 
order to obtain a good hang.ng sleeve— 
that is. a sleeve which would be accep¬ 
ted by the majority of tailors and cutlers 
a a satisfactory one. 

There arc cases, however, in which 
the sleeve has to be pitched in a special 
way—either more forward or more back¬ 
ward than what would be considered 
•• normal." The tailor who is to make 
the garment will not know what par¬ 
ticular pitch o.' sleeve i; required; there¬ 
fore it is unfair to put the responsibility 
upon him. 

In the present instance we are con¬ 
cerned with what is generally taken to 
be the normal plan of sleeve pitching. 
The front pitch i> placed i" above the 
scyc base and the back one is marked 
at a point level with a midway position 
between nape of neck (back neck) and 
base of scye, 

These locations are illu trated on Dia¬ 
gram 1. The front pitch is marked by 
E and the back one by B. 

A is located by squaring down from 
B to the scye base: C marks the end 
of the back houlder; D marks the end 
of the forepart shoulder. 

Sleeve Dia. 2 

Start by squaring lines 0-2-9. 

1 from O equals the distance from A 
to B on Diagram 1. 

2 from 1 equals the combined dis¬ 
tances of B-C and D-E less i". 

3 is midway between O and 2. 

4 is squared up from 3 and equals 

H'. 

This is known a , “ crown height.” and 
may vary according to the height of 
shoulder at C and D 

One plan is to make 3 to 4 equal to 
2/3 of the distance between B and C. 

Another method is to continue B across 
to B 1 (Diagram 1), then draw line; from 
D to B and C to B 1 . This will give a 
point below and between C-D. 

Take the measurement from this point 
to level of I ne B—B‘. and it will give 
the quantity from 3 to 4 on Diagram 2. 

5 from line 1-4 equals about H", but 
certainly not less than 1J". The most 
important thing is to get a good “run" 


or hape from l through 5 and 4 to 2. 

(i from I equals the urvder-scyc quan¬ 
tity, this measurement heing taken under 
the arm-hole from back pitch to front 
pitch. 

This measurement should be taken 
very carefully as a wrong quantity may 


be obtained by careless measuring. 

A good plan is to take the measure¬ 
ment two or three times in order to get 
accuracy. 

7 is squared across 1 scale from 1. 

Shape under-sleeve from above 1 to 
6. filling up 1" at 7. also adding i" at 6 
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construction 


for scam provision. 

8-8 is swept from 2. the length being 
equal to full length of sleeve plus i and 
deducting the half back width if this has 
bejn included in the mea.urcment 

It will be seen that this sweep does not 
indicate any particular width, it simply 
gives a guiding line for the length of 
hindarm scam. Therefore, it will be 
neces ary to locate the width by measur¬ 
ing back from front construction line, 
say \ scale. 

This will give a definite point or sweep 
as indicated between 8-8. Having located 
this position, place long arm of square 
on line 0-9 so that the short arm rests on 
point between 8-8. 

9 will be found at corner of square after 
it has been placed in position a . men¬ 
tioned above. 

This may sound rather complicated, 
but it is just a matter of placing the 
square on line 0-9. so that the other 
arm registers \ scale on sweep 8-8. 

10 is li" above 9; draw cud from 10 
to 8. 

11 is midway between 1 and 10. 

12 is squared acrors from 11 and 
down from 2. 

13 from 11 equals 1". 

Draw straight lines from 1 to 13 and 
from 13 to 10, then fill up at 13 for 
hollow of normal forearm seam. 

14 and 15 are i " added beyond normal 
forearm so that the seam comes well 
under the arm at front. This is known 
as a false forearm and is quite frequent¬ 
ly used nowadays. 

16 and 17 are both }" taken off under- 
sleeve to compensate for the addition at 
14 and 15. 

Note the shape of hindarm seam from 
2 through 12 to 8 ; there is a slight round 
between 2 and 12. also between 12 and 
8. This means that two straight line-, 
must be drawn one from 12 to 2 and 
the other from 12 to line 8-8. 

The top section of under-sleeve is 
drawn from i" out at 6, running gradual¬ 
ly into the elbow at 12. 

Some little difficulty may arise in fix¬ 
ing the exact height of point 14. but if 
the top-sleeve is folded over on line 
1-13 it will be noticed that 14 will fall 
exactly on point 16. 

If this docs not happen it will be quite 
easy to alter 14 so that it corre .ponds 
with 16. 

Diagram 3 shows the result of the sleeve 
draft as set in the scyc of the jacket or 
coat. It will be helpful to the younger 
reader. 

The dotted lines clearly indicate the 
shape of armhole with lettered points 
in harmony with Diagram 1. 

The solid fines show the actual shape 
of slcevchead and correspond with the 
numbered points on Diagram 2. 


Notice that point; 2 and 6 are placed 
on line squared aero** from B 

Point 4 is fixed at approximately * 
the distance up from B to C, whilst the 
shape of under-sleeve takes the outline of 
armhole at depth of scye line. 

Now a few words about the fixing or 
pitching of sleeves. The front pitch of 
sleeve is notched just outside point I. 
and the hindarm seam joins to back 
pilch B. 

These pitche. must be kept level a) 
back and front: they should not be 
altered unless ” hang ’ of sleeve requires 
changing. 

The amount of fulness depend, upon 
the nature of material, but this -ystem 
will give enough for most materials—in 
lact. there may be 1 a little too much for 
fine cloth» or worsteds. 

In any case, always aim at having 
too much fulness rather than too little, 
because if the armhole has to be “eased” 
after the titling it will be u.eful to have 
the extra material. 

Collar Dia. 4 

The shape of collar depends upon the 
length of lapel and although some cut¬ 
ters use only one pattern, we do not 
advithis course. The only sensible 
method of cutting is that based on the 
neck and lapels of the garment that is 
being made. 

A collar that is cut to fit the neck will 
give the best result. 

We presume that the stand is li" and 
the fall li", whilst the actual crease edge 
of lapel has been previously marked on 
pattern. 

Continue crease edge of lapel from X 
and well beyond neck-point. O. 

1 from ncck-point equals the back neck 
quantity. 

2 is swept from 1, the difference be¬ 
tween stand and fall, pivoting from X. 

3 is squared from line 2-X and equals 
the stand. 

4 is squared from line 2-X and equals 
the fall. 

5 from 4 is half the difference between 
stand and fall. 

6 is a continuation of gorge and is i" 
beyond step of lapel. 

7 from 6 equals li", also beyond 
step of lapel. 

Draw sewing-on edge of collar from 3 
to 6, taking the “run” of gorge in the 
region X-6. a; a guide. 

The centre back seam is drawn from 5 
to 3. outer edge from 5 to 7, and collar 
end from 6-7. 

If collar is to be seamed in, a turning 
mu t be allowed from 3-6: the other 
edge and collar end should also have a 
margin left on for making up. 



TAILOR & CUTTER 
ACADEMY 


EVENING 

CLASSES 


CUTTING SCHOOL 


Elementary, Intermediate and Advanced 
Classes each covering 22 different lessons, A 
w ide range of Ladies' and Gem’s Garments. 

mmmSZSm 

Tailoring from A to Z. All tuition being 
individual, students start from what they 
already know; thus the tuition is suitable 
for both beginners and semi-skilled 
Only first-class instruction in Bespoke 
methods is given. 

• 

Now booking up for 

AUTUMN TERM 

OCT. 6th—DEC. 18th 

ADVANCE BOOKING ESSENTIAL 

Write for Leaflet giving full details to The 
Registrar. 42, Gcrrard Street, for Enrol¬ 
ment Form. 
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H EFORF. passing on to ilu considera¬ 
tion of relatively large figures and 
ol figures with certain types of deformity, 

1 think u will not be amiss to go a little 
further into the matter of shape anil mzc 
alterations in the bust region caused by 
the different types of brassiere worn by 
women ai the present time 

First let us look at Figure 32. It is 
that ol a senior teen-age girl, or a young 
woman, of normal proportions. Line C 
is the chest line; line B is the bust line. 
It will be seen that the distance between 
those two lines is not excessive. Pro¬ 
bably. in a figure of this type the 
generally accepted 1!" between chest and 
ba>t levels would be found to apply. 
The position of the breasts is relatively 
high and their shape is roughly conical. 
Figure 33 is a front view of the same 
model, the chest and bust lines being 
ndicated by tines C and B. respectively. 

The dash-line outlines on these two 
figures roughly illustrate the brassiere. 
In this ease the foundation “ garment ” 
is made from a light fabric and is non- 
rigid. It is represented as being well- 
fitted, covering the breasts and giving 
ihem support without altering their shape 
to any extent worth noting. 

Figure 34 is that of an older woman 
whose breasts are low-placed and rela¬ 
tively flaccid. Their natural outline is 
indicated by solid lines; their position 
in relation to the chest line will be seen 
by reference to the lines C and B. which 
denote chest and bust levels, as in the 
previous figure. 

Now there are many women of this 
type who wash to regain their youthful 
bust shape—they want to achieve some¬ 
thing like that of Figures 32-33. In their 
attempts to do so they may adopt 
brassieres of a rather rigid type: and 
they may wear them adjusted lightly over 
the shoulders so that they provide what 
is known as uplift. The effect of such 
a type of brassiere is shown by the dash 
outlines on Figure 34. Notice the alti¬ 
tude of line D. taken from the most 
forward part of the brassiere, and the 
comparison with line B. which is taken 
from the most forward part of the 
natural breast. 

Figure 35 is a front view of the same 
model, with the brassiere outlines marked 
by dash-lines. Here can be seen the 
difference between the position of the 
brassiere prominences (marked by D-D) 
and that of the natural breast 
prominences (at the nippiest. 

The point I am endeavouring to make 
here is a very important one. for it is 
definitely connected with the making of 
women's tailored clothes—especially 
tho,e which are designed to fit the figure 
fairly closely at bust, waist and hips. It 
is this: If a customer with a figure like 
that illustrated by Figures 34-35 is 
measured and fitted for a garment when 
she is wearing cither a loose, slackly- 
fitted brassiere, or none at all—so that 
her figure assumes the lines which nature 


Female F 


has originated- that garment will not fil 
satisfactorily when she adopts the type 
of brassiere indicated by the dash-lines 
on Figures 34-35. I am working on the 
assumption, of course, that the garment 
was correctly fitted in the first instance. 

This example of the effects of a certain 
kind of brassiere is, I know, rather an 
extreme one; but it will serve the pur¬ 
pose of emphasising the wisdom of trying 
to find out the kind of foundation 
garments women customers are likely to 
wear from time to time. The correct 
styling and fitting of tailored jackets and 
coats depend upon a right assessment of 
undergarment shape and size. 

The diagTam-typc Figures 36 and 37 
will help to drive my point further home. 
On each, the dash-line contour A-E is 
drawn to show the difference in the bust 
prominences and to give an idea of the 
shape and extent of the latter. 


igure (13) 


It is possible lor a woman with the 
natural bust profile shown by A-l on 
Figure 36 to wear a brassiere which will 
transform that profile to the one indi¬ 
cated by A-G. Take note of the relative 
positions of lines F and G and the 
distances from F to L and G to L. at the 
back of the figure. Observe also the 
distances along the lines F-N and G-N 
bust to nape. 

Similarly, differences are indicated on 
Figure 37. This shows a natural bust 
profile of a woman whose breasts are 
small and relatively “ flat ” (see con¬ 
tour A-H). Suppose such a woman 
endeavoured to produce, by means of 
corsctry, the bust profile shown by A-K 
What would happen? Again, compare 
line H with line K. the distances of ll-M 
and K-M. and those of H-N and K-N. 

A. A. Whife 
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I’m for Tweeds and 
Travelling Rugs. 


I'm for Ties. 


Tm for Mufflers. 


WE’RE ALL FROM 




(WHOLESALE) LIMITED 

MARKET STREET, GALASHIELS, SCOTLAND 

LONDON OFFICE: 15-17 Marylebone Lane, Wigmorc St , London, W 

LET US HELP YOU 

to keep faith 

WITH YOUR CUSTOMER 


AS unkept promises harm customer-goodwill, many 
** retail tailors take no risks with urgent or difficult 
work but put the responsibility on to the B & B 
C.T.M. Service. This brings within the reach of 
every Retail Bespoke Tailor the best skill and crafts¬ 
manship available. 

Realising the essential individuality of every 
human figure— we use exactly the same personal and 
individual methods as you do ... . that is why you 
can have complete confidence that your instructions 
as to measurements and adjustments at the 
try-on will be dealt with as though you 
were present. Write for literature. c 

I 

Bespoke Tailors ( Wholesale ) 

28 CUTLER STREET, LONDON, E.l 

Tel.: A VEnue 4162-3 Grants: Cutrimake, Phone, London 





Bombay 

asks for a Credit 


It is a simple matter for the Westminster 
Bank to establish local credits anywhere 
in the world, for there is no town of 
commercial importance in which it is 
not represented. Equally, the collection 
of funds due to you from foreign buyers 
presents no difficulties. The comprehen¬ 
sive service of information and advice 
which the Bank provides for those who 
trade abroad is fully described in a 
booklet called ‘The Foreign Business Ser¬ 
vice of the Westminster Bank’. We shall 
be glad to send you a copy on request. 

\\ ESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 

Foreign Branch Office: 41 Lothbury , London , E.C.2 
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CLASSIFIED 


VERTISEMENTS 


Advertisements will not be accepted unless accompanied by remittance. Situations Wanted 
3d Der word min.mum 3s. All other advert.sements 6d. per word, minimum 6s. Semi-display advertise¬ 
ments 4s oer line minimum £2. Box numbers count as (our words. Replies forwarded. Is. extra. Replies 

menis per line. mmuMMU' _ r ^ _ _I r. nrr ^ r A ^rpnr 



to*Box*Numbert'must "be "addresred to' The tailor and Cutter. Tailor and Cutter House. Gerard Street 
London W I It is advisable to give some indication of locality. Advertisements must reach The Tailor ana 
Cutter by first post Friday, for publication on following Friday. For atop prest adv*. tee separate notice. 

The Proprietors reserve to themselves the right to refuse to insert an advertisement if they think 
proper to do so All possible care is taken to ensure accuracy in setting up the advertisements, but should 
an error be made the Proprietors will not hold themselves responsible in any way for same. 

Ml DDL I..FX COUNTY ( nl M II 
Education Committee. 

ACTON TECHNICAL COLLEGE. 
Woodlands Extension, Acton, W.3. 

Skilled craftsmen and women are in demand as 
part-time teachers in Further Education establish¬ 
ments. To qualify for such appointments, 
possession of the City of Guilds of London 
Teachers’ Certificate in Dressmaking. Needlework 
and Tailoring is desirable. Courses cither part- 
time day or evening in preparation for this certi¬ 
ficate examination arc provided at the Woodlands 
Extension of the Acton Technical College. 
Prospectus on application to the Principal. 

C. E. Gurr. 

Chief Education Officer. 


SITUATIONS VACANT 

" The engagement of persons answering these 
advertisements must be made through a Local 
Office of the Ministry of Labour or a Scheduled 
Employment Agency it the applicant is a man 
aged 18-64 tnclusne or a woman aged 18-59 inclu¬ 
sive unless he or she. or the employment, is 
excepted from the provisions of the Notification 
of Vacancies Order, 1952.” 

C UTTER FITTER required for tailoring depart¬ 
ment large Hong Kong European Store Age 
30/35. Must be single and fully experienced in 
good-class Tailoring Passage paid and free 
quarters in Hong Kong provided. Interview 
London Write Bov Z R 218 Deacon’s Adver¬ 
tising, 36, Leadcnhall .street, E.C 3. 

C UTTER. Progressive position with good salary 
open to experienced cutter, used to medium 
and better end of trade. Must be fully con¬ 
versant with modern styles, and of smart appear¬ 
ance —Apply: S. Krctt &. Sons. 162c. Mitcham 
Road, Tooting, S.W.17. 

D ESIGNER. First-class Designer of Men’s 

Clothes wanted to run small factory in 
connection with Cut. Make and Trim business in 
Yorkshire. Applicant must be a man of very 
highest standard with plenty of drive and initia¬ 
tive and full knowledge of the trade. The success¬ 
ful applicant may in due course be offered an 
interest in the business. All applications will be 
dealt with in strictest confidence. This advertise¬ 
ment is known to own staff.—Apply in first in¬ 
stance to Box 443. 

PARN MORE BY LEARNING MORE. Learn 
Cutting or improve your knowledge of 
cutting; learn from experts how to make clothes 
by best West End methods The more you know 
the more you are worth —Write today for reliable 
guide, offered free by The Tailor & Cutter 
Academy. Gerntrd Street. London. W.l. 
EXPERIENCED Cuttcr/Fittcr wanted for 
Ladies'/Gent’s tailoring at Ilford.—Write, 
stating experience and salary to Box 457. 
EACTORY MANAGER required by old estab- 
x fished Skirt Manufacturers. Good permanent 
position for right applicant. Write in con¬ 
fidence.—Box 380. 

piRST-CLASS TAILOR able to manage small 
A workroom required for best-class gent's 
bespoke. Highest qualifications essential.— 
Box 449 

EIRST-CLASS TAILORESS wanted. some 
A knowledge cutting. West country, good 
wages, good digs available —Apply Box 459 
TJ’IRST-CLASS TAILOR wanted for ladies’ 
and gem’s work, repairs and alterations. 
Only thorough good man need apply —West End 
Tailors, 3. Queens Road. Wimbledon S.W 19 
Telephone: Wimbledon 6004 
QOOD JOBS are reserved for good men. Have 
. you lhe knowledge to fit yourself for a good 
position in any branch of the Tailoring trade’’ 
The Tailor &. Cutter Academy's Personal Courses 
offer unique training for these and other pur¬ 
poses We specialise in Correspondence Courses 
for Cutting We have students in all parts of 
the world, and wc invite you to send for our 
prospectus -Wine i o; The Registrar, The Tailor 
Cutter Academy, 42, Gcrrard Street. London. 

LADIES’ AND GENT’S Cuttcr-E.tter wanted 
by old-estabfished bespoke tailors in Cheshire, 
must be fully experienced Good opportunin 
for the right man —Reply Box 471 


^ MART YOUNG MAN required as Junior 
^ Salesman, full co-operation given for advance¬ 
ment.—Raphael Ltd.. 90, Gloucester Road, 
Bristol, 7. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


TTOAT TLOOR MANAGER or Production Fore- 
man. Practical tailor, age 35, any area.— 
Edclman, 415, Eglinton Street, Glasgow, 
pi UTTER, 20 years' high-class experience all 
branches (trial given) seeks position.—Box 

464. 

C UTTER. 27, fully experienced tailor, exten¬ 
sive knowledge of cutting ladies' and gent's 
garments, seeks post as Assistant Cutter. Prefer¬ 
ably ladies’ cutting. Post must have good 
prospects. West End, City or Central London.— 
Box 420. 


Sept., sound experience all branches medium 
to best-class bespoke, practical tailor, requires 
berth. Anything considered. Reasonable salary. 
—Box 467. 

EXPERIENCED TAILOR requires position as 
■*-* Coat-maker or General hand.—Box 469. 

T ADLES' and Gent's Cutter, 25 years’ practical 
experience all branches, seeks post.—Box 445. 


C.M.T. 

ESTABLISHED PROVINCIAL HOUSE making 
^ a super-grade bespoke trouser, the following 
by hand—linings, buttonholes, extensions, fly. 
buttoning, and bottoms. (Dry hand pressing), 
verged seams. Price making only. 16/6.— 
Box 470. 

T71R5T-CLASS Ladies’ and Gent’s Cut. Make 
± and Trim, also Make Only, 2-3 jobs required 
weekly.—A. Shocker. 22. Stamford Hill, London. 
N.16 (STA. 3306)—1037a, Finchley Road, London, 
N.W.ll (SPE. 1953). 

TTIGHEST CLASS Ladies’ and Gent’s C.M.T. 

for the best end of the measure trade. 
Keen prices.—Puckatsch Bros.. Limited, 54-56, 
Whitehall Road, Leeds, 12. Tel.: 25748. 

LASSON. C.M.T.. Specialist in Ladies’ 
Tailoring, will eliminate your worries.— 
9. Hillside Buildings, Leeds, 11. 
lyTEDIUM TO BEST Ladies’ and Gent’s C.M.T. 
1 -*• or make only to measure trade. Latest 
'tylcs and keen prices. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Delivery 7/10 days.—J. Bowman A. Son, 48. Balls 
Pond Road. London. N. I. 


H. 


MISCELLANEOUS SALES 

• * / t RAPI1ITE ” for pattern making. Insist on 
” Hancocks '' Obtainable from all trim¬ 
ming merchants _ 

T FATHER Elbow Cuff Patch Sets, 39/- do/ 
Ju Also whole skins Cowling, Frccschool 
Lane, Leicester. 

M ORRIS Ladies’ Garment Cuffing and 
Making, New edition now on sale. 67/-. 
past free.—The Tailor and Cutter, Ltd., Gerrard 
Street. London. W.l. 

i \NLY 33 YARDS LEFT! Waterproof, weathcr- 
x-/ proof, fine qualify material, ideal for Golf 
Jackets, Summer wear, light Sports Jackets. Shop 
or Warehouse wear. 36in. width. IDs. 6d. per yd 
post tree. Any length cut. Pattern on request. 
—Box 216. 

SHEARS AND SCISSORS (Solingcn made) in 
slock for immediate delivery. Shears, 13in.. 
£6 0s 6d.; 12in.. £4 18s. 6d.; Trimming Scissors 
(bent arm), lOin.. 23/6; Buttonhole Scissors. 
4jin., 16/-. Prices include registered postage 

Send remittance with order. — The Tailor and 
Cutter Ltd.. Gcrrard Street, London, W.l. 
QMALL STOCK Woollens and Trimmings for 
sale. Retiring. Offers. 60 miles South of 
London.—Box 463. 

QTYLE BOOKS. “ Tailored Styles for Gcntle- 
TJ nicn.” 26 styles. Overall size 8in. x 5jin 
Specimen and price on request. The Tailor and 
Cutter Ltd.. Gcrrard Street. London. W.l. 
CTYLE BOOK showing 25 coats, costumes and 
^ tailored dresses, 51- post free. — Harvey 
Models, Ltd.. 2. Primitive Street, Leeds. 

T AILOR’S SHEARS. 12in.. Wilkinsons, brass 
handles. 50/-.—Mr. Stone. 22, Parkthorne 
Road. S.W. 12. Tel.: TUL. 7194. 
rpHERE ARE Shoulder Pads and Shoulder 
’’ Puddings ”! Wc only make the pads.—For 
samples apply, Jaykay Shoulder Pads Ltd.. 5 
Albemarle Street, London. W.l. Reg. 2479. 


MISCELLANEOUS WANTS 

TT7E arc still requiring the following old 
volumes of ” The Tailor and Cutter 1866. 
1867. 1868. We would be grateful for the offer 
of these volumes.—The Tailor and Cutter Ltd., 
Gerrard Street. London. W.l. 

Yy OMEN’S WEAR. W e would like the offer 
’’ of the following volumes to make good 
library: 1910. 1913. 1914. 1925. 1941. 1942 — 
Please write: Mr. A. A. White. The Tailor and 
Cutter, Ltd . Gcrrard Street. London, W.l. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

/"TARMENTS Turned and Rctailored. Send for 
V1 List.—Original Turning and Repairing Co.. 
Ltd.. 90. High Holborn, London. W.C.l. Quality 
Tailoring Guaranteed. Established over 50 years. 
HOLborn 9416. 


OUTWORKERS 

/^XOATMAKER West End. requires two coats 
weekly, prices from £3 10s. Od - Box 472 
T) EADY-TO-WEAR Alterations wanted by 
11 Tailor with West End workshop.—’Phone: 
GROsvenor 5360. 


OUTWORKERS WANTED 

XTTGH-CLASS Ladies’ Coatmakcr wanted bv 
1 1 provincial tailor. Work sent by posi 
Box 460. 


BUSINESSES FOR SALE 

T ADIES' AND GENT’S Bespoke Tailoring 
business for disposal, cst. 1898. London 
2 mins, Victoria Station. Modern front, separate- 
entrance and showroom Ladies’, 1st floor 
workshop, 2nd floor. Long lease, low rent 
Box 466 

T ADIES’ BESPOKE TAILORING, main road 
^ Cheshire village, good opportunity for prac¬ 
tical person, genuine reason for sale Price 
£1.800 or near. S.A.V.—Box 458 
rpAILORS AND OUTFITTER’S cstablish- 
- 1 - nient for sale, double-fronted shop, 5 work¬ 
rooms.. 2 outhouses, main road position West 
Bromwich. Long lease obtainable. Lease fix¬ 
tures and fittings, goodwill. £500. S.A V Genuine 
bargain.—Box 465. 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 

PROGRESSIVE and well-known firm of 
*■ Bespoke Clothiers would be interested in 
supporting (possible partnership) retail c-stablish- 
mcn t. — Please reply with full particulars (in 
confidence) to Box 431. 


BUSINESS WANTED 

TT7ELL-KNOWN Savile Row tailor is prepared 
*' to purchase Connection or would consider 
buying business. Prepared to continue employ of 
first-class cutter and workmen.—Box 461. 


PARTNERSHIPS 

TX7ELL-KNOWN Tailor. Owner many years 
* ’ first-class Suburban Tailoring Business, wishes 
to purchase, full-time working partnership (or 
directorship), good sound West End Firm. Strictest 
confidence.—Box 462. 


INVISIBLE MENDING 


Burns, Tears, Moth Damage, etc., invisibly 
rewoven. Hosiery repairs to the Trade. 
Repairing Tailors, Lingerie. Hosiery, Wool 
Shops, etc., find the installation of our ”D.D.' 
Hosiery Repairing Machine a remunerative 
proposition. 

DOROTHY DEAN LTD. 


STOP PRESS SMALL-ADS. 


(UNCLASSIFIED) 

Received up lo 5 p.m.. Tuesday. 

Situations wanted 4 d. per word, minimum 4/-. I 
All other adverts. 9 d. a word, minimum 9/-. 

A RMY MASTER TAILORS wanted for posi- ! 

tions of trust in Army and R A F. camps j 
throughout British Isles. Practical men with ex¬ 
perience of alterations to umlorms, sewing of 
badges and fitting—Send full particulars lo 
Box 479. 

]UEW ZEALAND. Cutter required by leading 
bespoke tailors in north island Man of 35- 
45. fully proficient in top-class cutting and able I 
to control workroom. GooJ remuneration and | 
excellent conditions.—Wr:te. giving fullest parti- : 
culars on Air Mail paper to Box 478. 

ANTED 4-6 jackets weekly, high-class only. | 
-Diamond Bros.. 13, Macclesfield Street, 


W.l. 

L ADIES’ AND GENT'S CUTTER required 
J 25-35. for old-established firm in Midlands. 
Good wages, permanency. House accommodation 
provided. State age, experience, first letter. - 
Box 476. 

Gerrard 5353 before 5 p.m., Tuesday. 


INVISIBLE REPAIRING 
Specialists to the Trade 
FRANCIS NORMAN 

I GREAT TITCHFIELD ST.. 
OXFORD CIRCUS, LONDON. W.l 

Tel: MUSeum 1251 


BUCK & RYAN Ltd 

CUTLERS 

TRY US FOR 

TAILORS SHEARS 
TRIMMERS 
THIMBLES 

14" Italian made Shears 

£6. 9. 0 

13" Swedish made Shears 
£5. 9. 0 

12" German made Shears 

£4. 18. 9 

POSTAGE PAID 

REPAIR DEPT: EXPERT GRINDING 
4 Day Service 

Send your enquiries or call 

310/312 Euston Rd., N.W.l °nd at 
261 Edgware Rd., London, W.2 

Telephone : EUSton 4661 


90 r- LADIES* C.M.T. 

COATS AND COSTUMES 

Hand-tailored, hand-pressed and hand-buttonholes. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
Box No. 4, STUART HIRST LTD., 15, BOND STREET, LEEDS, 


NEW PRICE LIST 

ACCESSORIES 

BOOKS. SQUARES, SCISSORS. ETC. 

Sent on Request 

THE TAILOR & CUTTER LTD • Gerrard St., London, W.l 


FROM STOCK! 

SOLINGEN PINKING SHEARS 9* 75/- 

WILKINSON 13 LEFT HAND SHEARS 

£8*5*0 

WILKINSON 10 LEFT HAND TRIM¬ 
MERS - £1*2*3 

COMBINED TROUSER CURVE AND 
STRAIGHT EDGE - - £1*0*0 

PRICES INCLUDE POSTAGE AND PACKING 

THE TAILOR & CUTTER 

GERRARD STREET LONDON, W.l 

******* * 


& C.*» Shears, Trimmers and Pinking Scissors 

Our Shears and Trimmers are Unexcelled 
for Quality, Balance, Comfort of Handle 
and Sweetness of Cut. 

Delivery ! Priority to Export Orders 

Manufactured by THOMAS WILKINSON & SON, 

29 Rockingham Street, Sheffield I 
MAY be ordered through your trimming house, high cuss cutlers, or -the tailor a cutterh 



EVERY 
PAIR WARRANTED 


Published by the Proprietors. The Tailor a.id Cutter Ltd Tailor nnrt 2T -~-—-—- 

"« • EC4 - A— ——» A bv F—n. Ltd. CTU.) 

uc vein io tne rallor and Cutter Ltd. 
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Uniform C loths 

NAVAL, MILITARY, R.A.F. 
Officers Quality Only 
Also civilian Uniform cloths of every 
description are usually stocked by us. 
Cut lengths supplied, but stocks are 
now limited. So send your enquiries 
and we will do our best from what 
is available. 

JAMES BEEVER & CO. 

* LIMITED 

2S. BROOK STREET. HUDDERSFIELD 
Telephone 427 Tele C rarm ; Beevcr 


FLIT-ZIP 

for FASTER FASTENING 

The smooth-edged flexible zip fastener—ideal for trouser 
fly and pockets. Use only the original ” Flit-Zip." 

THE • FLIT-ZIP” SLIDER FASTENER CO.. 
19-11, Clerkenwell Close, London, E.C.I. 
Tel.: CLErkenwell 6340. 


nut mu 
nti/MiM 
i murn 


MEN’S FASHIONS 


The Tailor & 
GERRARD STREET 


A set 

of 12 plates 
featuring 

Lounge Suits, S.B 
& D.B. Jackets in 
Variety, Overcoats 
including Chester¬ 
field, Raglans, 
Travelling Coats and 
Covert Coats, Hunt, 
ing and Hacking 
Jackets, Breeches 
and Jodhpurs, Morn¬ 
ing Coats, Evening 
Dress Coats and 
Overcoats, Dinner 
Jackets including 
D.B. and Roll Collar 
Styles. 

26 Styles. 

27/6 the Set, 
post free 

Cutter Ltd. 

LONDON, w.i 


CUTTER’S PRACTICAL GUIDE 
(Men’s Pocket Edition) By F. R. Morris 

A comprehensive work, covering the cutting of Jackets, Waistt 
coats, Trousers, Overcoats, etc. 15s. od. Post free. 

DEFECTS AND REMEDIES 
In Tailor Made Garments By P. DeUafera 

Hundreds of defects in styles and fit thoroughly treated and 
remedies given. Fully Illustrated. 21s. 5>d. Post Free. 

THE ART OF MEASURING 
By A. S. Bridgland 

This book gives full information on the various measures taken 
for tailor made garments (Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s). 

3s. 6d. Post Free. 

A FIRST COURSE 

IN GENTLEMEN’S GARMENT CUTTING 
By A. A. While 

A comprehensive work dealing with the cutting of gentlemen’s 
garments. Full details of pattern manipulation, styling, etc. 
Fully illustrated with upwards of one hundred diagrams and 
other illustrations. 15s. 6d. Post Free. 

A FIRST COURSE 
IN LADIES’ GARMENT CUTTING 
By P. DeUafera 

Over one hundred diagrams and full description of the cutting 
of all kinds of ladies' garments. A large chapter on Juvenile 
Clothes. 15s. 6d. Post Free. 

THE ART OF FITTING LADIES’ GARMENTS 
By F. W'hitworth Green 

A completely new coition of a book which has long been regarded 
as a most valuable aid to cutters. Profusely illustrated. 

12s. 6d. Post Free. 

THE ART OF CUTTING AND FITTING 
By J. King Wilson 


THE ART OF GARMENT MAKING 
By P. DeUafera 

The most detailed and well-illustrated manual of practical 
tailoring ever published. Explanation is detailed, clear and 
readable. The large number of diagrams comprises a thorough 
survey of the tailor’s craft. 15s. 6d. Post Free. 


TAILOR & CUTTER 

TAILOR 6 CUTTER HOUSE. GERRARD ST.. LONDON. W.I 
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NEW 

Ladies’ 

WORKROOM 

MODELS 


Clasped 
Hand ” 
Brand 



The 

Tailor's 

Chalk 


The American style “Yugin 
Model ” natural bust, small 
neck, etc. On adjustable 
metal base. Expanding mod¬ 
els also available. Size chart 
on request. 


46, GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET. W.I MUSeum 6370 & 6788 

57. POLAND STREET. W.I GERrard 5420 & 7652 

Telecrams : Yugins, Wesdo. London 



“THE COMPLETE CMT SERVICE 
—WITH A DIFFERENCE" 

Why “ with a difference ” l Because we offer you the 
complete answer to your workshop worries. 

Like many other tailors faced with a utility scheme, and 
a Buyers’ Resistance, we were forced to go to CMT 
services with no success. 

To countermand this, we have set up a CMT department 
embracing all the good points of the other services for 
our own shops, and we now offer to the trade these 
same facilities of High Class Bespoke Tailoring (which 
has 53 years of experience behind it). 

Write now for our Brochure introducing you to :— 

“THE COMPLETE CMT SERVICE 
WITH A DIFFERENCE ” 

WM. DALE & CO., 24 CARNABY ST., LONDON, W.I. 
(GER. 2707.) 
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V If you wish to learn Cutting, thoroughly, you 
can do so BY POST. You would be taught by 
experts who are recognised masters of their craft— 
men who have already taught thousands of pupils 
in all parts of the world. 

As a Master Cutter you would be literally “ cut 
out for success.” 

“ The Tailor Sc Cutter ” Courses by Post are 
unique, they are available from no other source 
and the Academy Diploma, which each student is 
trained to work for, is universally recognised as 
a proof of the highest 
efficiency. 

Send NOW for our 
Prospectus, to The Postal 
Instructor (Dept. 1) 
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